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ABSTRACT 

This sequel to "Recording Progress" (Pathfinder 1) 
reiterates the principles of recording for continuous assessment in 
second language learning and describes the British system originally 
adopted to implement those principles. Implications of the National 
Curriculum for continuous assessment are considered and then ways are 
suggested for handling the administrative issues. Focus is on the 
importance of integrating the process of planning, teaching, and 
assessment. Ways to involve students in their own assessment and 
recording are described. Other topics covered include coping with 
continuous assessment, recording pupils' performance, and reporting 
progress through a periodic review sheet. (LB) 
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Introduction 



Despite its impoetic title, Recording progress (Pathfinder 1) enjoyed great 
popularity. This has reflected the keenness of many teachers of modem languages 
to get to grips with the exacting task of assessing continuously and recording 
their pupils' progress as required by the National Curriculum. Although that book 
described a system which had been initiated before there was any talk of a 
National Curriculimi, there was instant recognition that the system embodied 
National Ciuriculum principles. 

As a result of many in-sery/ice training talks in which I discussed how the more 
specific reqxiirements of th<* National Curriculum framework might be handled at 
the recording stage, I have decided to write this sequel to Recording progress. In it, 
I shall briefly reiterate those principles of recording which still hold good, and 
demonstrate the workings of the system originally adopted to implement those 
principles. Thereafter, I propose to reflect on die likely implications of the 
National Curriculimi for continuous assessment and then to suggest ways in 
which this probable scenario can be handled administratively. 

The essence of my argument is the importance of integrating the process of 
planning, teaching and assessment. Teachers should never lose sight of the fact 
that they have always prepared, taught, marked, kept a mark book and reported 
on progress. In principle, the National Curriculum asks litde more of them than 
diis... 
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!• A point of departure 



Examples of helpful practice in recent years 

In Recording progress, 1 identified some recent developments in the assessment 
and recording of pupils' progress in modem languages which had provided 
helpful models for the development of a departmental system in a large 
comprehensive school. 

• Defined topic-based syllabuses had become a reality with Graded Objectives in 
Modem Languages (GOML) schemes in almost every Local Education 
Authority and an emergent GCSE modular coxirse with defined assessment 
activities for each module. This had proved an agreeable departure from 
syllabuses so laconic as to mean nothing to the uninitiated. It was a 
significant step towards integrating syllabus planning with assessment and 
informing the learner about past or futxire work. 

• Pupil profiling provided a departure from off-the-cuff generalisations about 
past performance and showed the way to structured statements with 
appropriate prompt headings. Conventional reporting systems had provided 
little space for the conscientious teacher to give a full and balanced account of 
a pupil's progress and offered no supportive framework (e.g. checklists) for 
reporting consistently on relevant features of performance (e.g. skills, 
accuracy). On the contrary, they favoiu-ed bland and non-committal platitudes. 

• Levels of attaiiunent had replaced marks out of an arbitrary total to give 
positive recognition of achievement and these levels were related to 
agreed criteria. Previously, marks out of.., had highlighted pupils' failure 
rather than their success and had often been idiosyncratically practised 
without reference to any yardstick of performance. 

• Commimicative assessment tasks were beginning to be used to assess 
performance, putting emphasis on the pupil's ability to achieve a practical end 
or make an informed decision on the basis of his or her understanding of the 
language performance. Assessment on the principle of did they or didn't they 
get what they wanted had made the marking process much easier. 

• Continuous assessment in its real sense, i.e. of counting day-to-day 
performance towards pupils' level of attainment, had been foreshadowed by 
the periodic testing procediures of the graded objectives schemes. Assessment 
by siunmative examination alone had focused unfairly on pupils' performance 
on a randomly picked day in their life and sampled poorly both their 
characteristic performance and the content of the syllabus studied. 



Both th. good practice explicit in these new approaches and the inadequacies 
implicit in their neglect led us to formulate a number of guiding principles and to 
make some assumptions about our assessment and recording procedure which 
would embody these principles. 

Principles of effective recording of assessment 

• Teaching and assessment should be integrated at the planning stage to ensure 
that pupils and teachers could look forward with certainty to what would be 
taught and therefore assessed at each stage of the learning process. 

• Assessment should be task-based - that is, pupils should be assessed on pre- 
communicative linguistic exercises, not purely on the accwacy with wliich 
they used the language, but on a broader view of whether their linguistic 
performance in all its aspects would have achieved the user's aims. This makes 
the achievement easier to assess and record, because one is asking the simple 
question *Did they do it or didn't they?* rather than the more conventional 
*How perfecdy did they do it?*. The degree of linguistic accuracy and 
appropriateness required wiQ be determined by the task itself, through the 
specified relationship or setting. 

• Assessment should be by levels, stressing the positive CThis is how far you 
have come in the last year - well done!*) rather than by *marks out of which 
implied degrees of failure. These levels should be defined by criteria, so that 
teachers could be guided in their selection or design of appropriate 
assessment activities and so that pupils and others could have access to the 
meaning of each level of performance. 

• Assessment would be on a continuous basis whereby teachers would record 
any measwable attairmient or increment in attainment as and when the pupil 
furnished evidence of it. Tasks and activities assessed would in most cases 
tend to occur naturally as classwork or homework in the day-to-day learning 
process. 

Assumptions 

In the light of these agreed principles it was assumed that: 

• Teachers and pupils would be helped in planning their teaching and learning 
if there existed a document setting out the communicative aims of each unit 
of study which could also act as a pupil's record of achievement or profile. 
This document woiild be available to pupils at the beginning of a unit and 
would be kept by them as an on-going record (figure 1). 



KING ALFRED'S SCHOOL WANTAGE. MODERN LANGUAGES DEPARTMENT 
1ST YEAR GERMAN COURSE. MODULE D1.4 



Pupa's Name: 



Tutor: 



Language Teacher 



In town: shops and shopping 




Oescnpdon of acliievemerH 



1 can read and understand a shopping 
list givsn me t>y a German friend 

I can understand brief information 
on depattments and special offers 
in a store. 



I can understand wfiat \ am asked to 
go and buy. 

.and sfKKl announcements in a store 



I can buy a range of items in food, 
dcttung and tourist shops. 

...or ask someone to get them for me. 



Make a shopping list for my German 
fnend. 

Design a poster for a German shop 
wmdow. 



Lev<fi reached 



TEACHER'S COMMENTS 
AND ADVICE 



GRAMMAR CHECKUST 


tauQht 


understood 















STUDY SKILLS 

How I conduct myself in class 



How I cope with homework 
How I preser^t my wntten wofK 



PUPILS COMMENTS 

\Mwt you round most interesitng/enjoyaWe. What you fourxi diffkxrft. Any remarks on things you dtd whteh have 
some connection with German or Germany (e.g. vtsits^llms etc.) 



Figure 1 



* Study programmes woxild be topic-based. 

^ All recorded assessment woxild be by levels defiiied by agreed criteria (figure 
2) and these criteria would be expressed in a way which would inform 
teachers in their choice of assessment material. 

CHART OP CRTTERIA FOR PERFORMANCE TASKS IN MODERN LANGUAGES. OCEA 



Uvdl lcvd2 Levd4 





OUTCOME 

Km yndentandiat of 


OUTCOME 

Hm Mttdertttndinf of ihort 
iiMi/key wordi of ICS 


OOTGOME 

Can optaln what ton k 
about 


oincoME 

Can giw a d^^'^'^i sui3D*<y 
knEngl«h 


TEXT 

Shott. Mtf-coMateod. 


TEXT 

hatibly kxifcr and man 
ibufauyand KTucnmi 


TEXT 

SusoMned (cf. S0-7S w) 
ddnmd ac a tela- speed 
ikan U/2. ?omiVk 
faackfround noiie and mdcr 
laofeof luwn 
wabukry/HTucturej 


TEXT 

A* L3 but 7Sw •» 

■» paatiUe regional accent 

+ aort abfDtcf content 

+ Incluuon of unfaaibar 

vocabulary/ftnictitre 


TASK 

Quattom wJirim ID 
tadMl«MlwafriiM4wfth 
Mmbm o< fuidknce. Gouid 
Midude |Hd Attui|. 1 *uil 
uaefince 


TASK 

Mfcrl.buL.. 

raqwrci UBdffAandmt of 

nUdocMhip betwfiCD work 

Up tt> 2/3 4etiili cnncMd 

peruncniice 


TASK 

Mini and 2. ■» 
Quewiona raquuv tn eknent 
of auaauify • aoMe gutdance 
fnm on orpniaaiHn of 
■aiertal. » 


TASK 

Qucsoonc require ungiuded 
organiaanon of tdeaa in the 
tea and abtbty (o draw 
cooclucionb'cifRa 
opuuoni/tnfcr meaning of 
new«M3rd( 


READING 


OUTa)ME 

H« uateMMdinf of 


otrroQic 

Hm uadefitukUai of ihort 
itoH/hey wonift al tax 


<xrrxx)ME 

Can 1 niliiii what (ai 
about 


OUTCOME 

Can give a deXMiioi summary 
in Engiah 


TEXT 

Shoct» Mlf-cooaiMd, pnnied 
■B or wy dMT ■udMndc 


TEXT 

^aKbly knis or motc 


TEXT 

Suatkined (eg. 50-75 w) inc. 
lea dear authentic h/wnant 
f wida range of known 
mucciirs 


TEXT 

A» L3 but 7S%w 4 
* aore abatnct content 
f induaon of unknown 
wxabuUry/soucture 


TASK 

A« fer Laming atew 


TASK 

A> far Lanfung abowe 


TASK 

Aa far LiMOung above 


TASK 

Aa for (juoung abo«c 


WRITING 


OUTCOME 
CMpraduociiHte 
rHOiDMMr worti tod 


OUTOOIft 

Can prodwcc short MNCt and 
—lilf lananca ift 
eaa^RiienMfale Fmtch 


OinOOME 

produce aoR 
coMiMKMS toi abomni 
•uch gnaaaml 
eoapamee aa <» neceaanr 


Oina)ME 

Ai for U. but gmaaaocal 
coapetence such that Uttle 
or no cfiort ■ requiral of the 
leader. EvMence of a wider 
range of xQcabulary and 
idioa than at LS. Learner 
abouid be aUe to apr^ 
opinian^attinidaa and 
negooacc. ^^^^ 



Source: Oxford Certificate of Educational Achievement (OCEA) 



Figure 2 

i( Assessment would be continuous and would replace such periodic testing as 
end of year exams. 



Teachers would maintain a version of the traditional mark book as a group 
record, but it would be ruled to give emphasis to the communicative tasks 
specified in the pupils' own records or profQes (figure 3). 
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A school review sheet (figxire 4) for external reporting would accommodate 
recorded levels of achievement for each unit studied to date, together with 
space for teachef s and pupil's respective reactions to the year's progress and 
for a parental response. 



KIKC AUKED'S SCHOOL 


KODERK 


US'CU;^CES lEVUk SHEE1 


Dat* pf revievx . 


Student's i)«»e 


Teacher 


Tutor SJ> 
firm iSD 



Unguage 



SuMnary of achievMent in aodules coaipleted 



Diagnostic grading 
as appropriate. 



.lodule ho.^ . 


Module Title r li 


Skill 


Listen 


Read 


speak 


kritr 


Level 


3 


3 


3 


3 


nodule Ko_ ^ 


. Hodule Title , 
ViV+ivv aw PJtva* fc^Vi Uluff 


Skill 


List^t^ 


Kead 


Speak 


krne 


Level 




3 


3 


2. 


Nodule '''^ •j^. "J 


Module Tit Ij 




Skill 


Listen 


kea^ 


speak 




Level 


a 


3 


3 


3. 



Pronunciation 


6 


Accent /intonat ion 


C 


Spelling 


t 


GraMatical 

Concepts 


I 











student's self -assessnient and reactions to the course. 



\ h^JUK u^^y^ ff^ 

ujoA -ruUi^ 4utfxa ^■^'^^^ 



leacher's assess»eut 



^ jr ^ ^^^^ Utft^UU^ Pt^ fUM kjf^ kSthJiM UlU., / 



Parenli' response to assessment ^ I 4 P A - 



Figure 4 
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Reflectioiis on fhe system as summarised 

Upon reading the relevant documents we find that the principles underlying the 
system described in Recording progress foreshadowed the following essential 
requirements of the National Curriculum framework for modern foreign 
languages: 

• continuous assessment; 

• attainment measured by levels; 

• levels defined by criteria (statements of attainment); 

• the keeping of records of attainment; 

• reporting of progress on a regular basis. 

This system could therefore be offered as a template for National Cuixiculum 
assessment and recording after appropriate modifications. Under the National 
Curriculum we must take accouoat of the following important developments: 

• Continuous assessment will be subject to some form of moderation - to be 
made more explicit by the School Examinations and Assessment Council 
(SEAC) in the near futiu-e. 

^ The continuous assessment process will be further moderated by the standard 
assessment tasks (SATs) to be set (probably for the most part externally) at 
the end of key stage 3 and as GCSE or in some other form at the end of key 
stage 4. 

• There are ten levels of attainment in the National Curriculum. 

^ The criteria for the National Curricidmn are differently conceived from those 
used in former graded systems of assessment and are likely to be more 
numerous (102 in aU). 

• The foregoing wiU need to be accommodated in the design and layout of any 
recording documentation. 

^ Reporting of progress will acquire a statutory dimension over and above the 
good intentions of any school in wishing to keep various interested parties 
informed of pupils' progress. 
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2. National Curriculum assessment and recording 
requirements 



what is so far known about National Curriciilum assessment 
requirements? 

Pupils will be subject not only to continuous assessment in the classroom but to 
standard assessment tasks (SATs), which will be taken as examinations at the end 
of each key stage. Since at the time of writing we do not know what form the 
modem language SATs will take, they will not be our concern in this book. 
However, it must be the hope of language teachers that SATs will bis able to 
reflect in some way the variety of assessment techniques which teachers will use 
for continuous assessment during the relevant key stage. The tests will have to be 
simple and economical to administer and to moderate. Given that the test will 
probably be a fairly crude measure but that the results will be of great 
significance to learners, parents and the school, it is perhaps all the more 
important that teachers are in a position to diagnose fully the achievements of 
their pupils. 

Allusion to assessment in the various statutory and non-statutory documents is 
sparse and varies between the laconic and the very general. In the Section 4 
Order, § 22, it is stated (my emphasis): 



The Secretary of State has decided that: 
as to Key Stage 3 

• assessment should combine teachers' own judgments based on ordinary 

classroom work and the results of standard tests which v/ill be administered 
by teachers. 



and in § 24: 



Bearing in mind the likely future statutory requirements and the need, meanwhile, 
to keep pupils and parents appraised of progress, teachers are strongly 
encouraged to make arrangements from the outset informally to 
assess, and record, their pupils' attainments. In doing so they should have 
regard to the requirements of the Order under Section 4(2) (a) and (b) of ihe Act, 
so as: 

i. to ensure that individual pupils are acquiring the knowledge and 
understanding which enable them to work at appropriate levels for any given 
attainment target and programme of study; 
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ii. to inform those with an interest - notably parents, or other teachers with 
either current or imminent responsibility for the pupil - about individual 
pupils' progress; and 

iii, to build up a record of evidence of each pupil's attainments, which may 
include examples of work, as a basis for future judgments about the levels 
reached at the end of a key stage. 



The non-statutory guidance (NSG) gives what it describes as ^interim guidance on 
assessment issues', but is obliged to leave the whole issue of continuous teacher 
assessment to the School Examinations and Assessment Coiuxcil (SEAC) which in 
the words of the NSG will be producing an anthology of Tupils' work assessed'. 
In addition to any future SEAC guidance which is specific to modem languages, 
the reader is recommended to obtain from SEAC its existing publications on 
assessment at key stage 3 of which Teacher assessment in practice in particular 
imparts the spirit in which continuous assessment for the National Curriculum 
might be conducted. This book identifies three central issues: 

• assessing as part of teaching and learning; 

• involving pupils in their own assessment; 

• collecting evidence and recording attainment, 

A modem languages-specific booklet from SEAC is now in existence and will have 
reached schools by the time this book is available. It deals v/ith five issues related 
to assessment and has a useful aide-memoire page which lists the five issues vydth 
questions to get you thinking about what provision you are making. 

The issues are as for Teacher assessment in practice with, in addition: 

• professional judgment; 

• reporting. 

The booklet is called Teacher assessment at key stage 3 - modem foreign languages 
(ref: A/038/L/92) and is obtainable, should you require additional copies, from: 

Schools Examinations and Assessment Council 
Newcombe House 
Notting Hill Gate 
London Wll 3JB 

The scheme sununarised in Chapter 1 goes a long way towards addressing the 
first of the issues identified by SEAC, i.e. assessing as part of teaching and 
learning, insofar as the design of the pupil profile entails an integrated approach 
at the initial planning stage. 
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A programme-led approach to assessment/recording 



The appearance of the National Cuniculum language documents and their many 
recommendations on planning programmes of study has led to teachers adopting 
a progranuTie4ed radier than an assessment-led approach to the process of 
recorcUng progress. Since the experience of developing the Oxford Certificate of 
Educational Achievement (OCEA) style of recording system, I have been fortimate 
in having the opportimity to work with a group of middle school teachers 
engaged in drawing up a joint National Curriculum key stage 3 programme of 
study to ensure standardisation and continuity for the middle school to upper 
school transfer, Eqmpped with the insights provided by the Final report, we 
worked along the following lines. 

The first step was to list topics which participating teachers had experience in 
teaching through the target language (which in this case was exclusively French), 
We established a progression on the basis of \videning circles of experience' 
(figure 6). 




1. SELF, FAMILY, PETS. HOME 

2. SCHOOL, LESSONS. FRIENDS 

3. COMMUNITY: MY TOWN 

4. ENTERTAINMENT & LEISURE 

5. FOOD & DRINK 
I 6. ON HOLIDAY 

Each o( mese irtrodoctofy topics wouW focus 
equally on the learner and their trancophone 
counterpart, thus incorporating cultural 
awareness into the learning programme 



Figure 6 

From this there evolved a year-planning chart (figure 7) to present in visual form 
the combination of progression between imits (the vertical dimension) and 
progression through imits (the horizontal dimension). 
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TOPIC 
+sub-topics 



AREAS of 
EXPER- 
IENCE 



OPPORT- 
UNITIES 



TARGET 
ATTAIN- 
MENTS 



LANGUAGE TEACHING 
NEEDS RESOURCES 



COMMUNITY: 

places, people, 
netghbourtxxxl town 
centre 



ENTERTAINMEISJT 
& LEISURE: 

athome. mioiim. 
gpodinq. CfeaUw, social 



FOOD & DRINK: 

at home, buying . in shops 
m C9SH. . . prelerences 



{ 



HOLIDAYS: iravel. 

places. pubNc !ran^of1 
tounst formation, minor 
proMems 



SELFj (amily.pets, house, 
garden 


^ ???? 


? 




? 


7 




? 
















SCHOOL: fnends. 
lessons, subjects. nMime 


^ h 















Genersi nolions. time, wfeather. eic 



Figure 7 

The issue of progression through a unit gave rise to a unit-planning chart which 
was used to ensure a logical planning procedure. This chart (figure 8) starts with 
the unit topic. From this topic, sub-topics are derived, enabling the unit to be 
broken down into manageable stages. For each sub-topic, and here we were 
instantly reminded of the close link between teaching and assessment, a number 
of target tasks were identified and listed alongside diat sub-topic. These would 
provide the objectives of the unit. The performance of each communicative task 
would require mastery of certain linguistic items which were listed in the next 
column (note that under Vocabulary' the idea was not to include compendious 
word lists, but merely to indicate categories such as 'things to order at a 
restaurant", 'adjectives for physical appearance', etc). The final column listed 
teaching resources which might be suitable for teaching the sub-topics and 
language and providing the target tasks, whether for practice or assessment. 
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TOPIC 



2 A r^cole 



1. ! <•«; iiialMnrs 



|A|B|C|D|E|F|G 



2. La rotiline scoiaire en 
Atigieierre et en France 



tAlDlClDlElFiG 



2 1«> hHti'iK-rU 

[AlBblDlElFlG 



4 — nOT?TT?rm555 — 

ohjpis el inslrucljons 



IaIbIcI d|e|f|g 



5. 






lAlBiC IDIEIFIG 



6. 






IaIbIc Id |e|f|g 



(Aim* oT •xp«rlence) 

|A|Bt:|D|E|F|G| 
Target tasks 



OXFORD art MIDOLEAJPPER SCHOOLS" JOINT SCHEME Of WORK 
FOR MODERN LANGUAGES AT KEY STAGE THREE 



0P« 
36 



ATs Structures 



Vocabulary 



Recommended resources 



Echanger lesdeJaiis 



Echangei les details 
sur I'emplot dn Iprrips 



Completer iin plin 
de recde 

dRSSirrer lo I'lin tl uiio 
ecole jdralo 

comprendre et 
suivre fps instructrons 



OiioMa act 


matieres 


1 111- <I Um 


trial nrpf/ 


(n')aini^ 


p. a fl Art*; Id. \ f\ 




'adore 


.»1 1 p|» ?/ 


A quelle 


Cornpreiidr»» 


BPC IS nun.: 


heure 




1 f I-: 1 « 


coo'inrtifo 


tPJlinq fiine 




J ai un ■. ours 


jcuirs do la senmi'"' 


JE i ?'< 


de a hrps 




1 2 IJ4 A 


Reconnaitrp 


Salies sigrips ■ 


Transparopi 


I'lfnpPialit 




de l ocoif i\\ t^r- 




uif*7 <;r»rii<^ '■'<■ 


ilol.Tk, n «;itj'i •I^■•^<■' 


Ou estce 


ot](elsdanslasallede 




cest^ 


dasse instructions du 




C est urue) 


pjof ouvrezTerme? 






leve?vous etc 





OPPORTONlTieS TO- 

OEVtlOP LANGUAGE LEARNING SKILLS ADD AV/APENESS Of LANGUAGE \J 3 
OEVELO<> CULTURAL AWARENESS 
OEVELOf THE ABILITY TO WORK WITH OTHERS 



Us 



Figure 8 

This approach may seem at variance with the apparent intention of the National 
Curriculum statutory document which lists attainment targets and statements of 
attainment before proceeding to programmes of study, but we came to accept that 
no assessment or recording procedure could have any meaning if it were nor 
imderpinned by a framework which helped teachers to work to defined objectives. 
The remainder of this book deals with how the system summarised in Chapter 1 
could be adapted to serve National Curriculum requirements. 
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S. Involving pupils in their own assessment and 
recording 



One of the justifiable claims of the OCEA system was that it allowed pupils to 
record their own progress, to comment on their experiences of the course and 
reflect on their study skills. This principle is endorsed in the second issue listed by 
Teacher assessment in practice. To be allowed to record one's own progress is per 
se to be involved in the assessment process. It is also worthy of mention that self- 
assessment and peer assessment are acknowledged as playing their part. In 
Modem foreign languages for ages 11-16 (7. 13) (November 1990) it is stated that: 

'Where teachers are constantly monitoring pupils' progress in oral work, peer 
and self-assessment, as elements of non-statutory assessment, form an important 
part of the evidence at teacher's disposal Some self-assessment is, indeed, 
required by our programmes of study,' 

This impUes not only the motivational value to pupils of self-assessment but the 
practical usefulness to teachers of providing supplementary evidence. 

This is a point at which we can consider profiling as a way of serving several 
needs > As in the scheme described in Recording progress, we can use a profile form 
to provide information for pupils about the coming unit of study and set 
appropriate communicative targets as planned in the programme of study. As 
these targets are met, pupils can record their own attainment in consultation with 
the teacher. The profile docimient serves as a constant reminder of what the 
current work in the modem language is about and can invite pupils to reflect on 
their developing stady skills, record new grammar points they have encountered 
and describe learning methods (group and individualised work, use of various 
technologies) they have experienced in the classroom and at home. 

The profile completed by the teacher for a given unit of work can therefore 
contain, for the pupil's information, all the relevant topics and conuntmicarive 
targets set out ir. tlie corresponding section of the programme of study. It might 
include a checklist of the areas of experience covered in the unit. The model 
shown overleaf (figure 9) has these features, together with space for the pupil to 
record the highest level attained ki each attainment target, and to record learning 
experiences, linguistic advances and his or her sense of development as a 
language learner. 




NATIONAL CURRICULUM IN MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
The Tennyson Upper Comprehensive School 

Profile of attainment of 



Language Teacher 



Tutor group 



Deacrlptson of tasks for each Attainment target 



Language 


Unit 


jiopic 


Areas of experience covered by Topic 


A 


B 


C 


D 


El F 


G 



HighMttevttl 



^T 1 Listening 


• □ 


AT 2 Speaking 


□ 


AT 3 Reacting 


□ 


AT 4 Writing 


□ 


New language points leernt 



Comments on the unit: learning methods, use of equipment, successee 
difficulties) 



Pupirs signatura. 



Teacher's signature., 



Figure 9 



Their accumulated observations on profiles would provide pupils with relevant 
comments for their contribution to the summative review sheet (report) dealt 
with in Chapter 6. Another treatment of the profile format might be to use the 
document as an end of imit certificate - useful where pupils have experience of a 
local graded objectives scheme. This could apply at school level or perhaps cany 
an LEA endorsement. 
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I have included the profile form because it is already a feature of many schemes 
designed to involve and motivate the learner through the assessment and 
recording process. Such a form obviously has some limitations. There will only be 
room for brief comment and such cormnent will tend to be towards the end of a 
unit, rather than an ongoing record of regular language learning. It is therefore 
worth also considering a diary foimat for recording. Such a diary could be kept 
either by individuals or by groups of pupils and could either be structured (e.g. by 
page layout) to ensxure that pupils kept a weU-balanced record, or open-ended to 
allow coimnent on what seemed to be most important at a particular time. 
Furthermore, such a record could be kept in the target language with suitable 
linguistic suppoit from the teacher. Since much of the language used for this 
specialised diary would be reused regularly, pupils would have frequent 
opportimities to become familiar with it. This diary could accompany the 
accimiulated evidence of pupils' achievement. 
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4. Coping with continuous assessment 



Continuous assessment ought not to be confused with Aperiodic assessment', e.g. 
end of unit tests conrononly associated with GOML and assessment packs supplied 
with a number of published courses. It implies, as did the OCEA style of 
assessment described in Chapter 1, the regular application of defined criteria to 
the normal day-to-day work of pupils. 

This is not to say that there could not be, should a teacher wish, a series of 
'controlled tasks' integrated with the programme of study. This might prove a 
useful check on the authenticity of pupik' attainment, so long as it remained 
unobtrusive. However, teachers shoidd not feel that they are failing in their 
duties by not including this element. 

Good programmes wiU naturally contain activities which will offer pupils 
opportunities to demonstrate their developing skills, knowledge and 
understanding. It will not, however, be possible, given rormal time constraints, to 
devise impeccable tasks which wiU guarantee at each stage of ^ nming that each 
pupil will have opportunities simultaneously to perform all the statements of 
attaiimient relating to a given level of a given attainment target. Even if teachers 
were able to devise hxmdreds of tasks minutely matched with statements of 
attainment, one could be fairly sure that most pupils would either not satisfy 
some of the intended statements of attainment or in some cases greatly surpass 
them. 

Activities likely to provide evidence of attainment are best devised and refined by 
a cyclical process of prediction of suitability and subsequent modification in the 
light of experience. If the teacher starts by devising an appropriate programme 
with learning paths to suit the needs of individual pupils, he or she should find 
natural opportunities to observe and assess pupils' performance in the 
attaiiunent targets for the National Cxmiculum. Pupils may be taking part in oral 
work in pairs, collaboratively producing a brochure about their home town, 
working on an assigiunent at the listening post or filling in an evaluation form on 
their latest selection from the departmental reading library, to name but a few 
examples of assessable activities. 

It is in the nature of the activities assessed in ATI (Listening) and AT3 (Reading) 
that they are more likely to have a level of attainment designed into them, 
insofar as the teacher will select texts and devise tasks appropriate to the 
expected competence of pupils and mark on the basis of whether pupils did or did 
not carry out the task prescribed. This wiU obviously make the assessment easier 
since the teacher will know in advance what statements of attainment are 
relevant. 
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Activities planned for AT2 (Speaking) and AT4 (Writing) are more likely to be 
assessed by outcome since pupils may have more freedom regarding the 
language and content of their response to the task. Assessment by outcome is 
more demanding as there is a potentially greater range of statements of 
attainment which could come into play. 

Collection of evidence 

Not all activities will be equally easy to observ^e, assess and record. Some 
attaiiunent targets will require different procedures from others, but what 
teachers will need to do is to ensure that there are manageable procedures for 
putting on record any measurable attainment as it is observed. 

One can envisage a broad distinction between evidence which can be analysed at 
leisure - for example, completed listening and reading worksheets, exercise books, 
extended written project material and taped oral assignments which the teacher 
can take away - and evidence which is only transitory, available at the poini of 
production, like um^^corded oral performance or forms of behaviour indicatinj^ 
'understanding and responding' without recourse to writing. 

ATI (Listening) 

This skill may be more often practised in class (using school-based recorders) or 
as a component of dialogue than as homework, although a number of teachers 
already offer pupils the chance to do listening activities in their own time. It may 
be typically assessed by worksheets with questions, matching activities or grids to 
fill with information. In the National Curriculiun, the likely outcomes of planned 
tasks will need to be analysed so that teachers will have some idea of what 
success wiQ mean in terms of statements of attainment. Apart from this new 
requirement, worksheet-based tasks can be marked whenever the teacher Ukes, 
presenting no classroom management problems. 

Listening may also be assessed through the responses, verbal and non-verbal, of 
pupils engaged in conversation or carrying out instructions. In this case, teachers 
will need to evolve instant recording methods if the precious moment of 
attaiiunent is not to be lost. More will be said about this imder AT2. 

AT2 (Speaking) 

As with listening, speaking skills are most often assessed in the classroom though, 
again, pupils may use cassette recorders to record work at home. Teachers* main 
worry is about how to mark xmrecorded speech of pupils. There seem to be two 
main problems here: 
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• the ephemeral nature of the attainment; 

• the time demanded by the process. 
CARRYING OUT INSTANT ASSESSMENT 

Everything must be ready for the moment of performance, for there will be no 
time for elaborate descriptive notes to be made. Teachers wiU need to know the 
likely outcome of the task in terms of statements of attainment. They will also be 
increasingly aware of the likely performance of the pupils they are to listen to. 
Prescriptive tasks based on predictable situations will usually focus on a narrow 
range of statements, while open-ended tasks inviting, but not insisting upon, 
negotiation and sharing attitudes could leave the field wide open. Teachers must 
be aware of the practical limitations and design tasks which will leave them in 
control of the situation. They will need record sheets which minimise writing 
time. A possible National Curriculum mark sheet layout is illustrated and 
explained on pages 24-26. 

NOT LETHNG ASSESSMENT TAKE OVER FROM TEACHING 

I have already said that we must not be intimidated by a false perception of 
National Curriculum continuous assessment. So, too, must we keep the role of 
oral assessment in perspective. It was never the intention of the Working Group 
on modem foreign languages that teachers should periodically conduct the 
equivalent of a ftJl-scale GCSE oral with their language classes. There is no 
requirement that a)l pupils should be assessed in every week or even every month 
of their programme of study; nor are we told that they should be assessed in the 
context of every one of the seven areas of experience. 

This means that there is no obligation to assess whole classes within prescribed 
weeks or units of study. Teachers drawing up an oral assessment schedule could 
for example target five pupils per week of a six-week cycle. This would allow 
every pupil in an average class at least six opportunities to demonstrate their 
progress in a school year. At the earlier stages, the tasks observed might take less 
than a minute, while even high achievers would provide adequate evidence of 
their progress in two or three lainutes. 

The supervision of pupils not being assessed can be taken care of by 
incorporating a periodic carousel session into the weekly routine and 
concentrating on the oral work comer. 

We m\ist not overlook, either, the variety of modes of assessment at our disposal. 
Here are just a few examples: 
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• Pupfl-pupfl role-play or dialogue (teacher or FLA marks either on the spot or 
from audio/video recording, or pupils mark each other). 

• Pupil-teacher role-play or dialogue. 

• Pupil-FLA role-play or dialogue. 

• Teacher marks pupil during whole class questioning, 

• Teacher or pupils mark presentation by groups or individuals. 

• Teacher marks 'dossier sonore' made by pupil(s). 



It will be evident that some of these can be used to ring the changes on *teacher- 
on-the-spot* assessment and so further relieve the time constraints. 

AT 2 (SPEAKING) 



RANGE AND COMPLEXrTY OF 
LANGUAGE AND TASKS 

Respond very briefly / 
initiate 


EVE 
1 


INDEPENDENCE 
^ AND SPONTANEITY 


( 

VE 

1 


3UAUTY OF COMMUNiCATION 
L 

Approximate pronunciation 
and intonation 


Respond using memorised language 
/express feelings likes and dislikes 
in simple terms 


3 


Initiate (and respond) 
adapt memorised words 
and phrases 


3 




Initiate and respond in 
conversation and rote play 
Use appropriato forms of personal 
address, offer simple explanations 


4 


Give a short presentation 
or prompted talk 


4 




Give and seek information 
about past, present and future 
actions and events 


6 


Initiate and sustain an 
unprompted conversation 
(with an element of unpredtctabilityl 
Ask for and offer explanations 
about meanings 


6 


(LEVEL 7) Speak with fluency good 
Intonation and little error on familiar 
topics 


Discuss facts, ideas, 
experiences, using range 
oi language 


8 


Initiate/maintatn conversation 
with unfamiliar people or 
unpredictabte elements 


8 



Figure 10 

ATS (Reading) 



A skill which can be exercised at school or at home, reading may be intensive 
(specific comprehension tasks testing understanding of gist or detail) or extensive 
(pupils choosing reading material and keeping a log of their own progress and 
reactions). Note that the ability to choose appropriate reading material is in itself 
a characteristic of attainment in the National Curriculum. Pupils may also provide 
evidence of their progress in reading through their response to written 
instructions and teachers will occasionally want to record such a response as it 
happens. 
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AT4 (Writiiig) 



Writing provides the most lasting and tangible evidence of the four attamment 
targets. Where the National Cnrriculum differs from traditional forms of 
assessment is in recognising that the redrafting of existing written work to 
achieve greater accuracy and coherence is a skill in its own right. Teachers have 
already discovered the potential of the word processor for storage of previous 
work and its redrafting. No doubt, too, the text editing powers of the word 
processor can be exploited by the most able pupils to adapt existing texts to new 
registers. 



AT 4 (WRITING) 



RANGE AND COMPLEXITY OF 
LANGUAGE AND TASKS 

LE 

Copy famitiar wofds 


VE 
1 


INDEPENDENCE 
AND CREATIVITY 


VE 
1 


ACCURACY OF 
COMMUNICATION 

L 

copy correctly 


Write short sentences 
- Copy a range ol character s(Ch & J) 


3 


Write short phrases 
from memory 


3 




Convey simple irformaticn 
Of teefings - Copy a wWe range 
of ctiaractefS(Ch & J) 


4 


Wfrtea smal putrixf ol 
related sentences from merrxxy 
- adapt a simple teKt by substituting 
simple words and set phrases 


4 




Wnie aboUfamiiaMr topics ard 
eMperienoes, indixing fukjre & past e\«nts 
using simple desc7iptr/e language 


6 




6 




(LEVEL 7) Gwedear nslrucbons 
Re*aft to acheve greater accuracy 
precision, variety o( ejqDression 


Wrile a short' Imaginative text 
1 - Seek infonnatKX) Of tie view of others 
on a matter of personal sigmficanoe 


8 


Develop the oooient of something 
something read, seen or hea'd 
- Express ideas or opinwnson 
afamihartoptc 


8 





Figure 11 



The interpreting of evidence 

All work done under the heading of one or more of the attainment targets must 
be viewed through the magnifying glass of the statements of attainment. Teachers 
are understandably apprehensive about calling to mind at a moment's notice any 
group of up to four out of 102 statements when they mark pupils' work. Some 
reassurances are in order. 
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* At the early stages of key stage 3, pupils will only be operating over a very 
limited range of statements of attainment and repeated application of these 
should bring rapid familiarity with the lower levels before new ground has to 
be broken. 

There are techniques for getting our minds around the full range of 
statements: 

• ^bracketing' the levels iato groups with which we develop a broad 
familiarity, for example by association with categories of learner (see 
Pathfinder 12, Progressing through the attainment targets by Ian Lane); 

• "targeting* certain key levels and becoming very familiar with their 
statements of attaiiiment so that they can act as landmarks to higher and 
lower attainments; 

• understanding the principles underlying the different strands of 
attainment, as illustrated by pages D6-D9 of the NSG (simplified versioiis 
of two of these charts are shown in figiaes 10 and 11). 

If assessment tasks are integrated into programmes of study suitable for the pupils 
in question, teachers should have some idea of the outcomes they can expect. 
Pupils will probably not fulfil whole sets of statements of attainment in a given 
task, but may more typically satisfy one or two. Their attainment may even span 
more than one level, e.g. achieving statement of attainment (a) for level 3 and 
statement of attainment (c) for level 4. At the point of observation and 
assessment, then, teachers need a suitably designed sheet to enable them to 
record features of pupils' attainment as quickly and conveniently as possible. 
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5. Recording pupils' performance 



Figure 12 shows one way of recording individual achievements in terms of 
statements of attainment without having to waste imdue space on accommodating 
all ten levels on any given page of the mark book. 
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Figure 12 
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Figures 13(a) and (b) show two approaches to using this ruling. In (a) we 
assume, for example, a beginners* class with little expected variation in the level 
of attainment. In this case, the three selected levels (wide vertical columns) can 
be the same for all pupils. In the example given, any statement of attainment 
ticked in the first column would relate to level 1 of each attainment target (listed 
1, 2, 3 and 4 for each pupil entry box) and ticks in the second and third colimms 
would relate to levels 2 and 3. 



Reality is often more complex, and in (b) we see a way of 'customising' each pupil 
entry box so that the left-hand coltunn refers to the lowest expected level for tliat 
pupU (L), the middle coliumi to the next level up (M) and the right-hand colunui 
to a yet higher level (H) shotild the pupil attain it in that \mit of work. By using 
this method, we can cater for all the expected attainments within a reasonable 
time period of a mixed-ability class. 



MOdUlel 1 . Self 6. Fomilu 



Pupil's naiM 



I^V^IsrrtdicttennaeaccemEKed by each 
puDdOunnathis umtl >>>>>>>>> 
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Figure 13a 



Module! 1. Self 6. Family 
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Figiire 13b 
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Figure 14 is provided to clarify the functions of each part of the mark sheet. 



Attainment 
targets 



Levels pupils are expected to 
reach in current unit of study 



I lowest I next two levels up | 







level 1 
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recorded 




- — listening 
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Pupirs name | speaking 
and expected levels reading 
ot personal attainment writing 


2 




























3 




























4 


1 



























highest 
level 



These three boxes show the 
levels represented by 
the three recording columns 




Statements 
of attainment 
(up to four for each 
level of each AT) 



Figure 14 



Equipped with a mark sheet of this or comparable design> the teacher is able to 
record with a stroke of the pen each statement of attainment as it is satisfied by 
the pupil's performance, whether in the midst of a lesson or after school while 
marking workbooks. 

When to record that statements of attainment have been completed raises the 
question of what constitutes acceptable evidence of performance. The recent 
SEAC booklet, Teacher assessment at key stage 3 - modem foreign languages (see 
page 11) gives an official but flexible answer, namely that we are professionals in 
the business of teaching and assessment and that we should exercise our 
professional judgment in deciding whether the pupil *can' behave linguistically as 
the operative statement of attainment indicates. For some other subjects it has 
been suggested that a statement of attainment should be fulfilled on at least two 
occasions. We would certainly expect there to be an element of reliability in 
pupils' performance, consistent with ability to replicate that performance. In 
practice, we might need to see or hear one pupil's performance several times 
before we are convinced, given owe knowledge of their learning capacity, that 
they could cope, while with another we might be perfectly confident with one 
piece of evidence. (An advantage of basing our judgment on natxirally occurring 
coiu-sework is that we see pupik engaged in their day-to-day perfonnance, rather 
than artificially parroting items they have *mugged up' for a test.) 
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6. Reporting progress through a periodic review 
sheet 



While the pupil profile can be valuable in giving the pupil advance information 
about the unit of study and allowing him or her to be involved in the recording 
process, there is still a need for a more formal docimient for circulation at times 
of the year deteiroined on a whole school basis and in conjxmction with other 
subject reports. Figure 15 shows a possible layout for such a review sheet. Apart 
from the obvious spaces for pupil's names, forms and teacher's names, this 
prototype accommodates topics studied since the last report, together with areas 
of experience which those topics have ^explored'. There follows a grid for 
recording the levels reached in each attainment target assessed since last time. 



The Edward Vili Academy 



Revi ew of the progress of 
Year ! \ 
Language teacher l 
Language I 



Tutor! 



Attainment targets 


Levels attained 


1 (Listening) 




2 (Speaking) 




3 (Reading) 




4 (Writing) 





List of topics studied 


AoE 























Pupil's self-evaluation and response to the course 



Teacher's overaU assessment 



Parent's response to the as;$essment 



Figure 15 
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Teachers may wish to devise ways of making the meanings of the attainment 
target levels clearer to readers of die review. There are some problems here. Time 
will not permit teachers to write in the statements of attainment which relate to 
the level achieved and space might also prove a problem. For those schools 
geared to writing reviews by computer-generated statement banks it should be a 
siii^>le enough matter to key-code sets of statements for each level of the 
attainment target. Otherwise, the only way of offering the full description of any 
performance would be to issue a chart of all the statements of attainment to every 
parental home. But when the statements are printed, will they mean anything to 
the reader imless (s)he is conversant with the jargon wWch permeates the 
statements of attainment? How many 'consumers' of the review will instantly 
visualise the pupil who can 'initiate and sustain an unprompted conversation...'? 
This is not to deride the language used: it is succinct and plain, but it depends on 
professional experience for full understanding. Teachers might explore ways of 
expressing what it means to be a level x speakei' so that parents can recognise 
their childb'en as a linguist, rather than a machine! 

Most teachers would probably agree that such a review shotdd contain freer, 
more open-ended statements to supplement the rigid objectivity of National 
Cuiriculimi statements of attainment. I have therefore incorporated spaces for 
comment by pupils, teachers and parents. 

• The pupil's comment could include: 

lA: responses to the learning methods used (e.g. collaborative and 
independent activities and use of various types of technology; 

iK comments on their developing study skills; 

lA: comments on most and least enjoyed aspects of the units studied with 
corresponding requests for guidance. 

• The teachers' statement might be used to clarify the levels attained (see 
problem above) or to offer advice on the pupil's further progress. 

• The parental response box should give space for more than a mere signature 
of receipt. 

The entire process from planning the integration of teaching with assessment to 
the issuing of progress reviews to parents is illustrated by figure 16. 
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Figure 16 



1. Recapitulation and conclusions 



Keeping assessment in proportion 

In the course of the book, I have re-examined the principles applied in the scheme 
which forms the basis of Recording progress. I hope to have shown that the 
National Curriculum requirements are compatible with much of what was 
proposed in this earlier book. 1 have attempted to predict what form continuous 
assessment might take within the National Curricuixun framework. 1 hope that I 
have demonstrated that it should not, indeed must not, obstruct or usurp the 
teaching process. For the teacher it should not entail a dramatic departure from 
accepted practice. 

What is new, I have acknowledged, is the application to that practice of more 
detailed criteria than have previously been required. Herein probably lie most 
teachers* perceived problems. We have looked at several approaches to 
assimilating the statements of attainment and 1 hope that these may help the 
reader towards a clearer view of them. Tricks of memorisation are, however, no 
substitute for the experience that comes from applying the statements to actual 
examples of pupils* work and discussing interpretations with other teachers. With 
the benefit of practical experience and the help of such guidance as the excellent 
*Dultix* charts (pp D6-D9) of the NSG, teachers should quickly gain confidence 
about the general feel of pupils' performance in relation to the attainment target 
levels so that they need recourse to the statements of attainment for fine-tuning 
only. 

To turn to the recording aspect, we have all detected a certain cynicism (If it 
moves, assess if) among our colleagues in other subjects. Lest my suggestion for a 
mark book layout (see pages 24-26) be taken as an incitement to 'education by 
tick-lisf, I should perhaps emphasise at this point that forms and charts should be 
the servants and not the masters of the assessor. A few reminders and 
reassurances should not come amiss here. 

• There are not always as many as four statements of attainment per AT 
level; some have only two related statements. 

• You don't have to assess/record the full range of skills (ATs) for every 
pupil in every study unit of your programme. What matters is that you 
assess often enough to keep pace with each pupil's development so that 
your record as nearly as possible reflects pupils* latest attainments. 

• There is not a minimum required number of successful attempts at a task 
before you are allowed to record success. If you are confident, through 
your personal familiarity with the pupil, that (s)he has acquired the 
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knowledge, skill and understanding necessary to satisfy the statement of 
attaiiunent in question, you are professionally justified in recording this 
fact. 

This is not to understate difficulties. The last of these reassurances raises the 
vexed question of what constitutes effective learning and how it is apparent to 
the teacher. It is not entirely an abdication of responsibility to say that this 
problem is not peculiar to the National Cxuriculum. There are a ntmiber of 
acknowledged levels of effectiveness of learning. We might say of a pupil: 
'succeeded on that occasion'; or 'tends to succeed'; or even *can be expected to 
succeed in two years* time'. 

There remain a number of required aspects of learning in the National Curriculum 
which have not yet received due attention. In our brief look at programmes of 
study design, we saw that sections 3-6 of the programmes of study should be 
planned for. Likewise, we must cater for the cross-cmricular aspects of language 
learning. 

While it might be tempting for the sake of tidiness to incorporate all conceivable 
aspects of the National Curriculum into pupil profiles and mark books, it becomes 
clear that we would soon find ourselves confronted with the worst of all possible 
tick-lists if we were to do so. If our purpose in keeping records is to provide 
evidence that we have incorporated all desired featxires into our programmes of 
study, then it is in the programmes that enquirers ought to look first. The OCEA 
model (and this is but one of an increasing number of examples worth 
consideration) allows the planner to indicate where the requirements of sections 
3-6 are being fulfilled. 

By allowing pupils to record their learning experiences, either at the end of a unit 
on their personal profiles or as a daily or weekly diary as already suggested, we 
can also pick up whether pupils are getting the experiences required by the 
Statutory Order (e.g. *My speaking was assessed through role-play and I was 
asked to redraft my written assignment using a computer'). Both programmes of 
study sections 3-6 and the many cross-curricular aspects can be referred to in the 
unit plan, in individual lesson plans and in feedback from pupils without the 
teacher having to make separate reference to these in the daily recording 
progress. 

Making the system serve real needs 

Whereas Recording progress described an established working system, this book 
has entered the more dangerous territory of attempting to predict imminent needs 
and suggesting ways of meeting them. However, while the reality of a year or two 
hence may diverge slightly ft"om these projections I am confident that the above 
principles will largely continue to apply. 
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My final recommendation is that practising teachers, should they wish to follow 
the suggestions I have made, should adapt my models to fit their particular 
circumstances, rather than simply copy them. Patterns should exist for guidance 
only, or they will become a straightjacket. There is considerable scope for changes 
of layout in recording dociunents and for the omission or addition of steps in the 
process. The extent of pupil involvement in the recording process may vary 
considerably. Some teachers wiU wish to stay with familiar systems, only adapting 
marginally to incorporate these ideas. 

What matters in the end is that teachers, pupils, parents and other interested 
parties have quick and regular access to the ever-growing picture of the progress 
of the young language learner. If this book goes some way to facilitating that 
access, it will have achieved its end. 

Hoping to find an alternative to the overused "tablets of stone' metaphor in 
disclaiming divine wisdom, I came recently upon the German saying 'Dies ist nicht 
das Ei von Kolumbus\ May you lay* and *hatch* your own plans successfully. 
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In ihis book the author explores the rationale 
behind continuous assessment and shows how 
an existing scheme can 6e developed 
in order to meet new demands. 
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